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RR 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE III. 


The following characteristic remarks 
upon George III, extracted from a recent 
periodical work, will probably interest 
many of‘our readers ; they can offend none. 
Americans are not accustomed to regard 
the late king of England with much vene- 
ration; he was not distinguished by those 
traits which bestow lustre upon adventitious 
dignity. But, though his genius is not 
celebrated, his virtues have never been dis- 
puted, even by his enemies; and his de- 
tractors, though they have exposed his de- 
fects and derided his infirmities, have never 
denied that his domestic example was wor- 


| 


| quick ; but with those he was acquainted | 
| with, kind, pliable, and intelligent. His | 
education had given her much pain. His 
booklearning she was no judge of, though 
‘she supposed it small or useless; but she 
hoped he might have been instructed in the 
general understanding of things.’ ’ He was 
brought up in great privacy, as far as re- 
garded a familiar acquaintance with the 
prevailing manners of the young nobility ; 
and the prejudices which George II. en- 
tertained against the Princess Dowager, 
effectually excluded his grandson from the 
splendours and allurements of a court. 





“ George LI. having recently completed | 


| her surprise or emotions. ‘The dramatic 
piece which was about to be represented, 
commenced in a short space of time, pre- 
| cisely as if no accident had interrupted its 
| performance; and so little were his nerves 


|| shaken, or his internal tranquillity disturbed 


by it, that he took his accustomed doze of 
|three or four minutes between the conclu- 
| sion of the play and the commencement of 
ithe farce, as he would have done on any 

other night.’ 
| “ The King manifested a like extraordi- 
nary composure at the prior attempt made 
to assassinate him, by Margaret Nicholson. 
“ The temperance of his late Majesty’s 





his twenty-second year, ascended the throne 
on the 25th of October, 1760. On the| 
8th of July, 1761, the King announced to | 
the privy council, his intention to marry. | 
The wisdom of his choice was completely | 





thy of imitation and of praise. This pa- 


negyric is lamentably rare in its application 


| 


to monarchs, and must be universally grant- 
ed to George HI. | 


« George IIT. the second child of Freda. 


eric Prince of Wales, son of George [1. 
and of Augusta, Princess of Saxe-Getha, 
was porn in Norfolk-house, St. James’- 
square, the 4th of June, 1738. His con- 
stitution was sound and vigorous, though | 
he came into the world at the term of seven 
months. The education of the’ young 


proved in the long course of happiness | 
which his majesty enjoyed with a consort 
whose best pleasures, like his own, con-| 


tues; and who so Jong maintained inviolate | 
those principles which uniformly rendered | 
the British court the most virtuous, as it 
was the most powerful in Europe. This 
union was completed on the 7th of the 
following August.” 

George III. was remarkable for his self- 
possession, as was conspicuously evinced 





prince, upon whose principles and abilities | 
so much of the future happiness of these | 
kingdoms was destined to depend, was 
conducted upon a somewhat narrow system. 
His acquirements were neither very exten- 
sive nor very important; but the’ conscious 
strictness in morals, and the uniform im- 
pressions of piety which he ever so strik- 
ingly displayed, are the best proofs that in 
the most essential points, the cultivation of 
his mind had not been neglected. 

“ The Princess of Wales, his mother, 
communicated to a friend the following 
character of the young prince, at the age 
of seventeen. The passage is in Dedding- 
ton’s Diary. She said, that ‘ he was shy 
and backward, not a wild dissipated boy ; 
but good natured and cheerful, with a se- 
rious cast upon the whole; that those 
about him, knew him no more than if they 


on those memorable occasions, when his 
person was exposed to the most imminent | 
danger. 

“ On each of these, he manifested the 
utmost fortitude and calmness ; his personal 
courage astonished his friends, and awed 
his enemies. The same qualities were dis- 
played in 1800, when a maniac at Drury- 
lane theatre, fired at the royal person. 
The following account of this event is ex- 
tracted from Wraxall’s Memoirs: ‘ Few of | 
his subjects would have shown the presence | 
ef mind, and attention to every thing ex. | 
cept himself, which pervaded his whole | 
conduct on the evening of the 15th of May, 
1800, at the time that Hatfield discharged 
a pistol over his head in the theatre, loaded 
with two slugs. His whole anxiety was 
directed towards the Queen, who not hav- 
ing entered the box, might, he apprehended, 











had never seen him. That he was not 


life, has become almost proverbial. 


sisted in the exercise of the domestic vir-' 


_ character. 


He 
‘Tose in summer and winter before six 
(o'clock. He would take a slight breakfast 
at eight, and dine off the plainest joint at 
,one. He retired early to rest, after pass- 
‘ing the evening with his family, generally 


amused with music, of which he was pas- 


'sionately fond, and in which he manifested 
_a most correct taste. ‘The King’s agricul- 
,tural purggits contributed greatly to the 
strength of his constitution. 

“ The habitual piety of his late Majesty 
was always the most striking part of his 
His death was apparently un- 
‘attended with pain; his whole system had 
gradually decayed, and at a good old age, 
| when life could be no longer a blessing, he 
{sunk into his tomb, without sense of his 
| great change from a mortal to an immortat 
‘state. It occurred at thirty-five minutes 
‘past eight, P. M. on Saturday, the 29th 
‘of January, 1820.” 


—_—_—————— 
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The single effort by which we stop short, 
in the down-hill path to perdition, is, itself, 
a greater exertion of virtue than a hundred 
acts of justice. 


Those who outlive their ingomes by 
splendour in dress or equipage, are well 
said to resemble a town on fire—which 
shines by that which destroys it. 

A woman in the presence of her lover, 
should never want a looking-glass; as a 
beau, in the presence of a looking-glass, 








on hearing of the event, be overcome by 


: 


never wants his mistress. 
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THE MISCELLANTST, No. VI. 
« Flac sapientium consilia.” 
: - Cre. 
Yes! thesqaie learned speculations. 







a rson was to go among uncivilized 
> people, uch for instance as the Indians are, 
and relate to them some of the wonderful 


we look back and take a view of the great 
characters which have successively appear- 
ed upon the stage ef life, we shall find 
among them not a few who answer exactly 
to our description; whose doctrines can no 
more be comprehended by us common folks, 
than many of our doctrines and sciences 
can, by an Indian. Ido not mean Newton, 
and Franklin, and Priestly, and others like 





things which can be performed by learned | 


and scientific, men, would they not look 
upon him as a fool and a madman? If he 
should inform them, that he had seen men 
who could calculate exactly how great the 
distance from the earth to the sun. how 
many stars there were in the heavens, or 
how much larger saturn was than the moon, 
would they not think him a palpable liar: 
Would not this appear to them as impossi- 
ble as to eat case-knives, or to jump over 
mountains? They would not wonder more, 
should he tell them. that some men could 
take a step of a thousand miles, or hear 
voices the other side of the world. And 
yet, for all this, the relation of the person 
is not the less true. The disbelief of the 
Indians and their incapability of compre- 
hending the truth, does by no means inva- 
lidate it. This all will allow. 

But as all minds are various, \be cannot 
tell how widely they may differ. Indeed, 
we know not where to place the bounds of 
mental ability; therefore it will follow, 
that one man’s genius may be to that of 
another, as one to a thousand, or as one 
to a million. This is going a great way; 
but-we insist that it is uot going too far, 

” when we are considering what might be. 
However, we will for the present suppose, 
that aman should arise among us, whose 
understanding was as much superior to a 
first rate philosopher’s, as his was to that 
of anIndian. “ Well, what then?’ What 
then! I say that we should wonder just as 
rauch at him, as an Indian would at a first 
rate philosopher. © This, certainly, is in 
true proportion; and no ene who under- 
stands the “ rule of three,” will deny the 
conclusion, We readily allow, then, that 
such a wonderful man might be born. But 
as the thing is so very easy, and as the 
world has stood quite long enough to give 
Nature a chance to produce all her .Yarie- 
ties, why may we not suppose, why. may 
we not conclude, that by this time, there. 

have been numbers of this vast and almost 

‘unmeasurable genius? And, indeed, when 


them; no, no—these are only moderate 
geniuses, when compared to the noble cha- 
racters we have in view. The works of 
the former can be understood, by careful 
reading and study; but the works of the 
latter, no man has yet been able to under- 
stand, whose genius was not cast in the 
same mould as theirs. We need not men- 
tion their names ; their writings point them 
out, and their glorious doctrines will give 
them over to immortal memory. The 
world, and all things that we consider as 
existing, they declare exist only in our ima- 
ginations, and have no more reality than 
a midnight phantom; that there is no such 
thing as matter, and, consequently, no 
possible modification of matter; that all 
our senses are fallacious; and that the in- 
finitude of objects, which we think are 
preseated to them, are nothing but mere 
ideas of those objects which arise in the 
mind, in the perpetual succession of end- 
less variety ; and as this variety exists only 
in the mind, the mind itself must be all 
afloat ;, and, therefore, that our minds can- 
not be a permanent substance, but a some- 
thing that exists (if it does exist) in per- 
petual change; and that this change is so 
rapid, that it is a thousand different things 
|| in the same identity of time; that is, if it 
be so many different things all at the same 
time, it can be nothing at all, and must be 
only in idea ; and, therefore, that we have 
no souls, and by a clear consequence, that 
we do not exist. This, to be sure, will 
make you gaze and wonder; and, perhaps, 
call the noble propagators of such opinions 
and doctrines, feather-brained or lunatic. 
But remember the Indian; he could disbe- 
lieve and he could rail, but he could not 


= 


ip csprove 3 and neither can you,. “It con- 


tradicts the evidence of* our senses :” pray,. 
who made your senses the judge of these 
things? are not your senses deceived every 
day? and will you pretend to put these in 
opposition to unbounded genius? Rash 
and audacious mortals, forbear ! lay your 
hand§upon your snouthe, and listen, that 
you may receive a little of real wisdom. 








Happy discovery this! fraught with bles- 
sings to the whole human race. Those 
whom we were wont, and whom the whole 
world was wont to consider as fools, or 
worse than fools; whom we were accus- 
tomed to despise, and look upon as pests 
to society; those we shall now revere as 
the brightest geniuses, and as terrestial 
gods. Are we fools enough to think that 
these mighty minds can act and operate in 
the common way? Can the eagle flutter 
like the butter-fly ? Can the elephant gam- 
bol like the lamb? Can the sea undulate 
like a small brook ?>—No more can these 
mighty minds operate like ours. The 
more incomprehensible, therefore, what 
they assert, the greater reason there is for 
our belief. The more absurd and impossi- 
ble, the stronger proof have we of theiy 
superlative and almost infinite understand- 
ing. Then if we act wisely, we have no- 
thing more to do than to take all things for 
granted, whether we understand them or 
not; whether they appear absurd or not. 
For a mole might as well pretend to see 
the colours of the rain-bow, as for us com- 
mon people to pass our judgments aright, 
on the glorious disceveries made by these 
rare geniuses. 

This divine theory, this angelic philoso- 


| piig-—(or what glorious aame shall we give 


it ?)}—this is a light that discloses all mys- 
teries, removes all difficulties, and har- 
monizes the whole creation. Without it, 
we should blunder’ on for ever; stumbling 
over straws, and harassing ourselves with 
the phantoms Virtue and Vice, and a thou- 
sand other things.as vain. But now, (hap- 
py thought!) we need fear neither pain 
nor death, nor annihilation. We are now 
well assured that we do not. exist; and, 
therefore, cannot be struck out of existence. 
Now, we are conscious that we will always 
move on, as we do now, in endless variety ; 
and that we at present enjoy, and shall for 
ever enjoy the supreme felicity of doubting 
of every thing. 
THE MISCELLANSST. 


SC ___ 


Aristotle was once asked, why every 
person was so fond of beauty? to which 
the philosopher’ replied, “ it was a blind 
man’s question ?” 

It is a severe remark of St. Evermond, 
that the last sighs of a pretty woman, are 
more for the loss of her beauty than for 








the loss of her life. 
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From the (Lon.) Repository of Arts, Literature, &e. 
THE PORTRAIT. 


Mr. Hargrave had the misfortune to lose | 


a wife whom he adored, in little more than || 


twelve months after their marriage. His | 


first feared for his life; and when its vio- 
lence had abated, it settled into a deep | 
melancholy, over which time seemed to 
have no power; for more than five years | 
elapsed without his regaining that cheer- 
fulness of temper, for which, before the | 


' 
| 
} 
i 


death of Mrs. Hargrave, he had been re-} 


markable. Among many friends who ex- 
erted themselves to console the forlorn wi-| 
dower, the most assiduous and attentive | 
was his aunt, Mrs. Melborne. She la- | 
mented his lems partly for his own sake, 

but still more because she feared he would | 
never marry again; and as he was the last 
surviving male of his family, it would con- 
sequently become extinct at his demise. | 


This thought gave the good aunt many , 


hours uneasiness, and inspired ber with 


innumerable.stratagems to entrap her ne- | 


phew once more in the toils of Cupid. 
The moment a handsome girl was intro-. 
duced into life, Mrs. Melborne eagerly | 
sought her acquaintance, and left no stone | 
unturned to bring her and Hargrave iwoge-} 
ther. 
sighted to the faults of her neighbours, she | 
became on a sudden, the professed pane- 
gyrist of all the young and pretty, spinsters | 
of her acquaintance ; every one of whom | 
possessed, in her opinion, all the requisites | 


necessary to render the marriage state | 


happy. But her persuasions were vain; | 


BE emotion which her voice betrayed, Mrs. 
grief was so excessive, that his friends at || 


Though in general pretty quick-’ 


would divest death of half its horrors. 
| As she spoke, her countenance, which in 
general expressed only placid benevolence, | 
|was lighted up with unusual animation; 
and from her heightened colour, and the’ 


Melborne formed the conclusion, that the 
| youthful heiress was very well disposed to 
console the sorrowing widower; and by | 
attentively observing the young lady’s con- 
duct whenever she could bring her and 
Hargrave together, she soon convinced 
herself that such was the fact. 

From the moment that Mrs. Melborne 
made this discovery, she set about accom- 
| plishing a union between Hargrave and 
Julia, as assiduously as if her own exist- 
ence depended upon its taking place. As 
the first step towards having Hargrave 
| completely in her power, she invited her- 
self to pay hima visit at his country- 


) seat, where she had no sooner arrived, 


than she assailed him in every pessible 
way. The lady’s fortune, her fine under- 
standmg, her many amiable qualities, and 
the preference which she felt for him, were 


‘rung ion his ears from morning till night; 


till at last, Hargrave was fairly worried into 
giving a reluctant consent, 
| arrange the matter if she could: provided 
the lady would be content with his esteem 
and friendship; for as to love, that was a 
| passion which he could never again be 
susceptible of. 

Mrs. Melborne piqued herself upon never 
, telling a falsehood ; but it is certain, that 
in this instance, at least, she managed to’ 
| completely conceal the truth; for Har- 
grave’s sentiments of esteem and friendship, 


the image of his deceased Emily guarded ) sounded in her mouth so much like love, 
the heart of Hargrave against the attractions | ¢hat Miss Stanley’s delicacy was satisfied. 


of every other fair one; and Mrs. Mel- | She gave her consent without difficulty | 


borne began to despair of his ever again | 


and the politic aunt had no sooner gained 


that she might: 


or —- + 


and pleasing companion; but instead ot 


| that, she was reserved and taciturn, and 


her whole deportment was so cold and con- 
strained, that Hangrave began very soon 
heartily to repent of his marriage; and 





ithe contrast which he (was perpetually 


drawing, in his own mind, between Julia 
and his departed Emily, tended to ae 
‘him still more dissatisfied. 


| The feelings of Mrs. Hargrave, were 


still less enviable. She had been accus- 
tomed, from her birth, to the fondest and 
kindest treatment; during the lifetime ot 
her parents, who were not long dead at 
the time of her marriage, her wishes were 
always anticipated, and her fancies grati- 
fied the moment tiiey could be guessed at. 
It is not wonderful, then, that the forced 
politeness and constrained attention of her 
husband, should deeply wound both her 
affection and her pride; they chilled and 
repressed her naturally warm feelings, and 
gave to ber air and manner that coldness 


ard reserve, which were so displeasing to | 


him. She bad not expected to find a doat- 
ing lover; but she looked for a tender and 
affectionate friend. Unconscious of the 
efiect of her own conduct, she believed 
that she could neither inspire Hargrave 
with friendship nor leve ; and this thought, 
so afflicting to the heart of a tender and 
sensible female, preyed incessantly upon 
her spirits. 

Hargrave had a fine portrait of his late 
wife, in his library; Julia learned by ac- 
cident, from one of the domestics, that 
this picture used to hang over the chimney, 
in the drawing-room. She immediately 
divined that it had been removed on her 
account, and she longed to beg that her 
husband would replace it in its former situ- 
ation; but she was restrained from doing 
so, partly by timidity, and partly because 


becoming a Benedict, when an accident | jt, than she expedited the marriage; and | Hargrave, who grew daily more estranged 
raised her hopes, and gaye her spirit to! | by manceuvring to keep the affianced pair || from her, passed a considerable portion of 


begin a new plan of operations. 
A young heiress upon whom she had 
never formed any designs, because, though || 


pleasing, she was not beautiful, happened 


to be‘present one morning when Hargrave 
paid her a visit. After he was gone, Mrs. } 
Melborne began to expatiate on the attach- 
ment he had shown to his late wife, aad 
the tenderness with which he still cherish- 








ed her memory. Julia Stanley listened 


attentively, and said with some warmth, | derstanding, and that her literary attain- 
that to a woman of sensibility, the thought | ments were of a supesjor order; he con- 
ef being so deeply and tenderly regretted } sequently expected to find an enlightened 


from being muck together before the knot | 


was tied, she contrived to coneeal, 
great degree, Hargrave’s coolness. 
But when the nuptial festivities were | 
over, and the wedded pair left to theit| 
own resources for ‘amusement, they soon | 
became mutually dissatisfied. Hargrave | 
had seen very little of his wife before mar- 
riage, but that little sufficed to convince 
him that she possessed an exceellent un- 


i} 
in a| 





every day in his library. 

Julia once expressed a wish that he 
would accompany her somewhere; he re- 
fused, on pretence of having letters of 
importance to write. In about half an 
hour afterwards, she passed his library, 
and the door being half open, she saw 
him with his arms folded, standing before 
the fire gazing on the picture. Poor Ju- 
lia’s heart felt a severe pang. “ He comes 
here, then,” thought she, “ only to con- 
template the features of her, who alone 
possessed the pewer to touch his heart; 
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and to enjoy this gratification, he deprives 
me of the pleasure of sitting with him, 
of seeing him, and sometimes hearing-his 


voice; nay, he even 
ysociety.” These bitter 


ia’s constant companions 
and they effectually pre- 

































trait, and of placing her copy in the draw- 
ing-room. “ In this one instance, at least,” 
thought she, “ I shall give him pleasure.” 
But a difficulty arose; how was she,to 
get an opportunity of copying the portrait 
without his knowledge? Luckily for her, 
he was obliged to pass some days from 
home; and Julia, who wovld, upon any 
other occasion have regretted his absence, 
saw him go with pleasure. 
She did not lose a moment in setting 
about her task, and she performed it most 
happily. Ah! how often and with what | 
anxiety, did she retouch those beautiful 
features, which assumed, under her hand, 
the sweetest and most benignant expression. 
She worked incessantly, and the picture 
_3vas at length finished, and hung up on the 
morning of the day that Hargrave had fixed 
for returning home. 
He was beginning a cold compliment to 
Julia as he entered the room, bit he stop- 
ped suddenly, and regarding the picture 
with a look of astonishment and emotion, 
a exclaimed, “ Good Heavens ! what is this,” 
and burst into tears.— Ah!” cried Julia, 

r unfortunate I am! I can then do 
abthing to give you pleasure.” 

£You are mistaken, dear Julia: my 
part u for this delicate and touch- 
! Fproef of affection. But how did 
you contrive to get this picture.” 
“ I copied it: I knew that the portrait 
which you have in your library, had been re- 
moved from this room}; I thought at first of 
asking you to replace it, but afterwards 
changed my design, and determined to copy 
it.- The original was justly dear to you, and 
T should despise myself if Twished to remove 















any thing that might remind you of her.” 
‘ While Julia was speaking, Hargrave 
gazed upon her with a feeling of admira- 





the first opportunity of gaining his confi- 
dence ; she led him to talk of his Emily. 
He was surprised and delighted to find that 
she listened with interest and pleasure, and 
that from time to time she renewed the sub- 
ject so interesting to him, which seemed 
to be also one of which she never tired. By 
degrees, he perceived, or fancied he per- 
ceived, that in many points of character she 
resembled his deceased wife; this resem- 
blance gradually drew his heart towards her, 
and in a little time she had reason to bless 
her lot. If Hargrave was not a doting 
lover, he was a truly kind and affectionate 
husband ; he saw that she studied his happi- 
ness, and in return, he used every effort to 
contribute to hers. My young unmarried 
readers who are far gone in romance, may 
perhaps exclaim against this sort of sober 
felicity; but Julia will not jotin their excla- 
mations: she has now been'ten years mar- 
ried, and every year, as she declares, is hap- 
pier than the last. 

La 
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RURAL AMUSEMENTS ; 
OR, RUSTIC HOLIDAYS. 


TréNslated from the original Dutch MS. of Kit- 
zenwinger’s Domestic Researches. 


CHAP. Ill. 


*¢ Fiddle, that’s your sort !”—Now is it | 


possible that any one can be so stupid a 
blockhead, as to infer from this exclama- 
tion of my friend, Mannous, that he was 
lacking, either in cultivated taste, or moral 
refinement? Can any one be so preposte- 
rous, as to suppose that the warm versa- 
tility of his character, rendered him inca- 
pable of designating between the nice acu- 
men of wit and the coarse phrase of vul- 
garism? If so, I can assure him he has 
been too hasty in forming his opinion; and 
if he will lay by all prejudice, and patiently 
wait the denouement of Mannous’s cha- 
racter, he will be convinced of his mistake. 

I have said, (and the proposition is easily 
ated) that there is not so great a 
| between the lights and shades of 
a mam’scharacter,as in the mediums through 

























tion, not unmixed with a softer sentiment. 


ness, and Julia, whose heart elt. 
than it had done since her marriage, 
able to converse freely, and without 


The noble justice which she did to the || can be 
merits-of his departed Emily, touched him || mate of character from one or two incidents, 
most sensibly; his manner lost its cold-}j or from the casualties of circumstance; 3, 
ighter || therefore, I candidly request that my rea- 


which they are viewed ;_ and truly, nothing 
absurd, than to form an esti- 


ders will generously suspend their judge- 
ments until I can fairly get my gone 


— Pee 





long-room, which is now filled with young 
rustics, who are gaily tripping around in the 
innocent amusements of Christmas. 
Perhaps every reader may not be ac- 
quainted with the tune, called ~-en- 
broagt ;”—it is a legitimate Dutch air, and 
a great favorite among the youth.— Haunce 
performed it with great taste, and it was the 
delicate and exquisite touches of its turns, 


Mannous— 


“ J likes a bit of hop, 
Life's ne'er the worser for't, 
Fiddle that’s your sort !”’ 


“Out on your nonsense !—every thing 
in its time!” said Mannous with much 
propriety, tapping Stoefile Guizenhainer 
on the shoulder, as he raised his veice 
rather noisily in a dispute with Yaupic 
} Diedenhouten, whom he charged with hay- 
ing taken his girl from him ;—* Out on 
your nonsense—here is no place for anger.”’ 
—“* True,” said Derick Housenclaver, 
‘very true; it is folly to quarrel—come, take 
a bumper, and wash down your dispute.”’ 
Derick was a true friend to peace, and al- 
ways endeavoured to appease the little dit- 
ferences that occasionally arose, by kindly 
interposing his advice—nor did he: appear 
"to conceive of any more powerful and im- 
mediate assuasive, than the obliterating ef- 
ficacy of a flowing bumper.—lI beg that no 
one will be so ungenerous as to think, that 
because Derick was the host, and kept this 
specific for sale, he was consequently in- 
terested in his advice:—No, no, he was 
not altogether of that cast—he had strict 
regard to the good order of his house, and 
the cheerful enjoyment of his fellow crea- 
tures ; yet I cannot positively say that he 
would have been willing to prescrtbe. and 
administer gratuitously.—Why should he ? 
—Derick had a family to support, and his 
wife Norichy was a parsi—parsimo—no, 
la prudent woman, and often gave him good 
counsel withal; not that I would insinuate 
that Derick was too frequently a customer 
at his own bar: the reader must have a 
very evil disposed mind, that is always 
ready to draw such inferences. 

—* Take a bumper and wash down your 
dispute, ” said Derick ; so they did—anda 
ring was fermed for play. Mannous took 
Peggy by the hand and Jjolnes the circle. 
| evhat shall we play ?”—“ The Juniper 
tree.” —‘ Agreed.” A chair was placed in 
‘the middle of the ring, and Mannous ap- 
pointed to fill it first ; the company then be- 








that inspired the enthusiastic rhapsody of 
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gan marching around him, hand in hand, all 
singing with the full and unaffected tone of 
hilarity, while honest cheerfulness seemed 
to glow,in every heart, and beam from every 
eye as they proceeded :— 
“ Gentlemen—ladies, join with me, | 
Learn to play the juniper tree ;— 


All you that are single, married must be, 
First you must learn to play junipertree.” 


* And since you desire to be mar-ri-ed, 
Choose the maid you would wish to wed— 
The handsomest girl that ever you see, 


his arm around her waist. I did enjoy 
that sight—there was all of nature’s honest 
reciprocity of feeling ;— 


ini 





no pride nor fear, 

Nor policy, nor envy, nor dislike, 
Nor jealousy, was there—but all sincere, 
Their hearis beat warm to nature’s truth alike!” 





Now I do humbly pray, that my readers 
will generously spare me the difficult task | 
of drawing the picture, by giving their | 
imaginations sufficient play to conceive | 


Married unto her you shall be.” . a youthful, well-formed female, with | 


Mannous chose Peggy of course, who un- 
hesitatingly sat down beside him in the 
chair, and without any of the prudery of | 
affected modesty, permitted him to put his’ 
arm around her waste. Sneer if ye please, | 





air complexion, round cheek, full lip, 
bright hazel eyes, large forehead, brown 
hair, and good—yes, I believe Peggy had | 


—_——. 


where nature speaks the language of truth, 

and life’s purest, and most genuine enjoy- 

ments are known. 

Sn 
LES TETES A PERRUQUES. 





The Perruquiers of Paris excel all others 
in the luxury of their shops. They would 
think it derogatory to the dignity of their 
art to exhibit their chef d’auvres ona 2 plain 
bust. ‘To the beauty of features, to sym- 
metry of form, most of them add all the 
elegance of the toilet: one dazzles the eye 
with the splendour of ear-rings, another 
with the richness of her necklace ; here is 
a shawl which seems to cover an alabaster 





good teeth, though she was not so fond of] 
showing them as some of my fair friends | 





ye fastidious ones—I care not—It was so, | 


and when I beheld it, my heart swelled | 
with voluntary agnition to its innocence. | 
Do you charge me with vindicating the de- 
molishment of the barriers of prudence and | 
decorum? *Tis false—Eve’s cheek never 
crimsoned with the blush of shame till her 
mind was polluted; there is not a thou-| 
sandth part of the want of virtue discovered | 


appear to be, (no insinuations)—TI say, to | 
conceive of aa a lovely girl, sitting beside | 
the man she adored, with a smile playing |, 


a stoic’s heart, and all her soul scintillat- || 
ing from her eyes—can ye do it ?—no, no, 


bosom only to mark its shape more dis- 
j tinetly ; ; there a Greek or Roman drapery 


happily unites the sober styleof the antique 


costume to the elegant frivolity of a modern 


| ' head-dress. Every where the eyes are de- 


upon her lip, that would have vanquished | liciously seduced by the charm of the illu- 


| sion, and, to make it more complete, the 


| colour of the hair is most studiously adapted 


ye.may see the shadow, but there is a|/tothe complexion. To render the attrac- 
zest in the reality which ye feel not; there | tion irresistible, these busts are generally 
was a charm—a_ magic, whose influence’! | perfect likenesses of our finest women :—~ 


in the careless familiarity with friends, that } informed me, but J retain only its adumbra- |! | strange that their vanity should be flattered 


1 


there is in the suspicions and over-strained tion. So faded the prospects of my early | 





distance of mock-modesty; she that is al-| | life, end left but an indication of something | |maker’s shop! 
ways in fear, evinces that her thoughts are || gone /—a void—a nothingness—save a re- | 


generally evil ; and it is a maxim, that “ vir-! gret that such things had been, or that their 
tue, which needs to be continually centinel. | remembrance was not obliterated. —And 
led, is scarcely worth possessing.” Frown ' all her soul scintillating from her eyes as 
not ye fair ones—-Heaven knows I love you; 'i she gave her hand to Mannous, while the 





and I assure you, that in all cases, where mo- 
desty is carried beyond its natural pitch to- | 
wards the other sex, it convinces them of the 
quality of your thoughts, and a frequent re- 
petition induces them to suspect you of| 
passive virtues. But mark! “ every thing 
in its time,” as Mannous says. Do not sup- 
pose I advise you to indiscriminate famili- 
arities: there is a vast difference between 
friends and strangers—between friends and 
acquaintances; there are differences in cir- 
cumstances and situation; in all which, 
genuine modesty observes a dignified yet 
affable deportment; it neither suffers vio- 
lations with a consenting, languid, “ Oh / 
don’t you!” nor fastidiously shrinks from 
the unoffending touch of friendly honesty ; 
it catches not at ambiguities, nor miscon- 
strues appearances ; in short, when a young 
lady goes into company, she should either 
placidly conform to the customs.of the com- 
pany, or withdraw from it entirely: so did 
Peggy—and without any of the prudery of 
afiected modesty, permitted Mannous to put 











company continued to march an@ sing,— 


« Join your hands in Hymen’s bands, } 


See that you obey the Lord's commands, 
And since you have got the girl that you love, 
For ever sincere and constant prove.” 

“ That I will,” said Mannous, “ that I 
will, and when I shall cease to be sincere to 
my Peggy, may I cease to exist :”—whereat | 
she smiled, and gave him such a look as 1| 
have seen before, albeit I cannot give a 
language to that look, nor syllable a 
smile that spoke the genuine language of 
the heart; but Mannous understood it per- 
fectly, and answered back such looks as he 
received. Go to—lI care not—ye who will, 
may effect to contemn such scenes as this. 
Bask in the spledour of pride—wade through 
blood for laurels—desolate kingdoms for 
crowns, and feed upon the blazon of fame 
—but let me, in the quietude of an undis- 
turbed conscience—with a taste unsatiated 
by the fiery stimulus of dissimulation, and 
with a heart glowing with the charity of 


‘by making them serve for a sign to a wig 
This fashion has given 
rise to the following anecdote, which may 
be deemed authentic. 

A young man came every day to the 
window of a Perruquier’s magazine, where 
he remained several hours at a time ina 
| apectes of contemplative ecstasy, heaving 
| deep sighs, and making all the gestures of 
a distracted lover. ‘The merchant re- 





| marked him two or three days in successiang*»,, 


he had a wife, a very handsome woman, of 
whom he was not a little jealous, and in- 
stantly entertained suspicions, which he 
lost no time to clear up; he accordingly 
took the first opportunity to accost the 
young man, and desired to know the cause 
of his constant visits. After some hesita- 
tion, the latter acknowledged that he was 
in love with a woman whose portrait was 
in the shop, but that not having it in his 
power to see the original, he beguiled his 
melancholy in contemplating her adored 
image. The Perruquier, either from ge- 
nerosity, or to get rid of this troublesome 

visiter, immediately made him a present of 
the bust, which was accepted by the lover 
with transports of joy. 

——nwn eee 

| Prosperity makes friends—adversity tries 

them. 








benevolence, participate in those scenes 
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Second Verse. 
Does aught molest Oh, hush thy fears— 
Thy gentle breast | Oh, dry thy tears, 
That friendship’s sacred balm can move ? | For in this heart thou’lt dwell, 
Or can thy grief Till, press’d by death, 
Yet find relief | My latest breath 
From tender sympathy and love ? Shall sigh its last farewell ! 
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TO. CONSTANCE. 
gay '—yet the smiles which | 
, Were but the falsehood of art ; 


ed ev'ry wild effort of cheerfulness tore 
F regret from my desolate heart ! 


j—I have taught my proud spirit to 


| was 
Me 
" we wore, 


’ Oh! it galls me to think that one sigh ever siole 


_ Brom my agonis'd heart,—or that e’era lament, 
es aR In the moment of weakness, burst forth from my 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, MAY 6, 1820. 





A QUARTERLY PAYMENT 


Becomes due this day, for the Ladies’ Literary 
Cabinet. 


WRITTEN NOTICE. 
Those subscribers who change their residence 
on the first of May, will please give us timely 





cloak 
Tts anguish with smiles, and to laugh in its wo, 
Lest a being so lonely—so wretched, provoke 
The insulis of pity, and sneers of the low. 


‘Ox that even one tear o'er my wrongs hath been 
spent. 


notice, in writing, stating the number, &c. of 
| both their old and new habitations. 

A Titlepage and Index for the New Series, vol. ¢. 
will accompany the next number. 

Resignatien, Chapter i3, is unavoidably crowd- 
ed out of this day's paper, to make room for our | 
' musical department. 


MUSICAL WONDER. 








For they who have stung me the deepest, dave | 
smal’ 


To see the affliction convulsing my heart ; 
And they who have wrong'd me, have coldly re- 
vil'd 
The groans which broke out from ingrati‘ude's 
smart! 


Go'to !—I will brook it !—it needs must be so! 
But mourn not, thou dear ons, nor sigh to re- 
lieve ;— 


There is now exhibiting, at Wasbington-Hall, | 


in this city, one of the greatest curiosities in the |, 


~w “r es 


Serta, 


| ment? We know they will ; and can assure them 
bow by visiting Washington-Hall for this pur- 
pose, they will receive a treat which they will 
ever remeniber with wonder, delight, and na- 
tional pride 
Performance each day from 10 to 12 o'clock 
| in the morning, and from 9 to 10 in the evening. 
Tickets, 50 cents each, to be had at the bar of 
Washington-Hall, Tammany-Hall, City-Hotel, 
and at the bookstore of E, Bliss, 208 Broadway. 





Apoliino.—“ If you wish to enjoy the sweetest 
music in the world, exclaimed the animated 
Mary H » on her return, last evening, from 
Washington-Hall,—* go and see that elegant 
Apollino.” “ Hear it you mean, Polly,” replied. 
her fether. No, Sir, I mean see it, for its beauty 
is only equalled by its sweetness.” The young 
gentleman who had accompanied Mary, instant- 
ly replied—“ That's exactly the case with 2 Poll 
I know.” 


Musical Curiosity —It is agreed, on all hands, 
that the musical machine which the modest in- 


‘musical world. It is an harmonic instrument, | Ventor has denominated the Apollino, ought to 


racteristics, and powers of nearly all the various | 
instruments with which we are acquainted—from | 
the soft breathings of the olian harp, to the. 
swelling majesty of the organ; from the sweet 
warbling of the canary bird, to the hoarse truwn- ' 
pet's inspiring clangour ; {rom the mellow, liquid 





Though the conflict within me is cruel, yet know, | 
There's a faith that shall solace me, e’en while | 
. I grieve ! 


The moments gone by, which te ‘hee seem'd so 


? . 
Were bat the delusions of artifice’s seope ; 
For, though they were brilliant, their meteor light 
- Was the fame that flits over the ruins of hope. 


Yet pray for me, kind one—and know that thy 
the highest ppriz’a boon that this world can 


bestow 
And to feel that thy generous friendship I share, | 
Obliterates much of the gloom of my wo. 
April 29, 1820. 
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REBUS 


. Tbe wond'rous wife of whom the poets tell, 

Her husband sought her in the courts of hell ; 

The birds whose notes the day proclaim ; 

The glorious charter of "s fame ; 

The cireling belt which binds the welkin round ; 

The Grecian chief in epic song renown’d ; 

The female charm that captivates the eye ; 

The ambient stream that wafts a lover’s sigh ; 

The prime of life, to future evils blind ; 

The tender offspring of the fieecy kind ; 

The precious gem of ever-varying green ; 

The bard whose numbers sing the Ebon queen:— 

The initials join, a beanteous maid you'll find, 

Whose form's excell’d by nothing but her mind. 

S.*. W.*, 

TF & sokution is requetter. ‘ 
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notes of the musical glasses, to the astounding | 
“ thunder-drum of heaven.” 
It contains twenty-eight different kinds of mu- | 





sical instruments which may be played all at || 


once, separately, or any number of them com- ' 
‘bined. It may combine at the same time the | 
| music of a full church organ, a grand orchestra, , 
a martial band, and the Aolian harp: it contains | 
twenty-five flageolets, twenty-five imitations of 
birds, twenty-five clarionets, four bugles, twenty- | 
five trumpets, eight French horns, twelve bas- | 


eight fifes, thirty-seven strings on violin and vio- 
lincello, thirty-seven strings on harp, bagpipes, | 
bass drum, snare drum, cymbals, harmonica, | 
twenty-five music glasses, &c. &c. The whole | 
included iw this vast machine, and played by one 
man assisted by a small boy. 

This superlatively elegant and splendid ma- 
‘chine is denominated, by the ingenious inventor, 
Apolline ; but we hope and trust that posterity 
will know it by some appellation that wil! in- 
clude the name of this self-taught artist, and thus 
render it a monument of his well-earned fame, 
For fifteen years Mr. Plimpton has laboured on 
this machine, continually opposed and dis- 
couraged, (as are almost all the efforts of Ameri- 
can genius) by prejudice, by envy, and, above 
all, by the want of that which can silence both— 
money. He has at length brought it to perfec- 
tion: and it is the duty of bis countrymen to 





| reward him by their 


patronage. 

The ladies and gentlemen who patronise the 
Literary Cabinet, have ever evinced a disposi- 
tion to encourage the humblest efforts ‘of native 

t. Will they not, now, then, step forward 
ins of an simeriean whose genius and in- 
dustry have accomplisbed so splendid an achieve- 





soons, ten serpents, twenty-eight flutes, twenty- \! 
i 





(or rather machine) combining the tones, cha- | be called by a name that will perpetuate the ge- 


nius of Mr. Plimpton. Some have proposed 
Plimp!onic-—others Plimplonichord; we have no 
objections to either; but a correspondent pre- 
fers the latter, ‘‘ because (says he) a correct ear 
readily distinguishes in every plump tone, a chord. 


A London paper of March 13, says, Lord By- 


|; ron has just sent over two remaining cantos of 


Don Juan, which are to be published immediate- 
ly. They are said to possess more peculiar and 
striking instances of the extraordinary genius of 
the noble author, than either of the parts which 
are already before the public. 

Lord Byron, it is asserted in a French paper, 
is also writing a poem on the late events at Parga. 


TRUMBULL'S POEMS. 
The new and elegant edition, for sale at the 
CABINET BOOKSTORE, 235 Broadway. 


Guard your complexions.—Our fair readers are 
reminded, that by walking to No. 60 Maiden- 
lane, they may procure Parasols of the newest 
fashions; as Messrs. Mantinot & Rot keep on 
hand a large and fashionable assortment of these 
seasonable articles, adapted in style to the various 
tastes of the ladies; and in price, to the present 
pressure of the times. 

MOUNT VERNON SCHOOLS. 
No. 329 and 331 Broadway. 

1. Literary, Classical, Mercantile, and Mathe- 
matical School for young gentlemen. 

2. Select and limited School for young ladies. 

8. For young ladies and small children. 

The course of instruction is almost exclusively 
English ; and the methods adopted, are conform- 
able to the most approved modern systems. 

’ M. NASH, Principal. 

New-York, May 1, 1820. 
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